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ABSTRACT -- - _ ^ 

^^^^^^Sr^^^ Speech pathology ^nd linggisM^^^S^^^^^^a^ngS^ 
experienced a parallel develcpaent ever the past fifty years. 



Although rhese disciplines have tr aditicnally been separated, they 
have coamon areas of concern, and there are indicaticns cf a growing 
interest on the part of speech patholcgists in such linguistic 
subf ields as sociolinguisti cs, psycho linguistics, and ;_ L ; _ 

neurolinquistics. Speech and hearing pufclicaticrs are paying 
attention to theoretical and laetbodclcgacal linguistic models, and 
descriptions of communication disorders are using linguistic 

as a basis* Given the interest cf speech pathology in 
s, there is both an obligation and an cppcrtunity for 
.nguists to define new rolss for theaselves within speech pathology • 
^KhjL^ requires the identification of ccpson areas and methods by which 
the linguist can adapt linguistic concerns so that they are 
^g^iH^n^Sui t_b the speech pathologist. Areas cf cciSMan interest 
^HSl^de jcoffimuni^ disorders, phonetics, language acquisition, and 

language variation. Linguists say have tc expand their data base to 
include the particular interests of speech pathclog_y_; thej aa^y need 
^^rcJrground information in areas not ±raditicnallT stressed iti 

;ics; and they must understand the goals of speech pathology 




as a professional field*- ^AM) 
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_THE LS^GUISTIN SPEECH ^HOi^Y 



A Parallel Development 



^^^T^^^^^lg^^^ech/language patholo^ and linguistics have txaveled - 
~-J^tCSi&et eiit_ pathslln their develoj^eat^ the evolution o£ these 
EZ^ ^^ds_ over the! past half century has heen parallel,^ Within this 
C^^^JfeQ^j /^j;h of these specialisations have irisen £it)s their status 
^ ^ =-,=Sj A=Mj?&gJ4 j^thin a ^loader discipline to professional fields in 

^iSn'ihjy tfife five decades, the field of speech pathology has 
^lir _ out its^ autono^ as a service-related parofession, coi^lete 
^^^^£sjationaLorgajii^ation vested Kith the authority to grait 
^^^^^ffliicai certification. ¥&m its initial status within other dis- 
g^^^ ^^^^ggsjucji psychology or theatre and drasa, it has gi^im to a 

|k >^^^e rje there are jiow over 300 uni%*ersitie^ in the Ihiited States 

^^^ ,Jgyyt_ off er a de gree^in^ the field, and s^liership in the faerican 
JV '^qgTC cIT and lleaHng Assdcration ^R4) now exceeds 23^000. Ilie 
^ i^gjifflce of speech psthology in public life is evidenced by the 
J^J-_S5?t yirtually all public schools, hospitals, and institutions 
C-T~ r jSW.acces s to speech clinicians who can be called upon to perform 

essential dlafnostic and therapeutic services related to various 
^^g ^^^^nilcation disorders . \ 

^_r_^JL2Jigui^ics^ as an, acad discipline, obviously has not become as 
__prDMnent in public life, but its growth over the past SO years has 
^ -„ -bjejn _eqimlly resarkable, A half-centuo' ^go, linguistic description 
^^- ^A^-^iS^^^^ ^^^^ conducted under the rubric of adjacent disciplines, 

^\juclL~as intlii^^logy or foreign language studies. As interest in 
^^^Z3he syst^aticL study of language rganiiation increased, howeycx, 
^^j riihguistics carved out its own niche as a type of scientific inquiry, 
f^PiV'E itself from its secondary status within other disciplines* 



^^_T~ 7~ ?^fifi "speech" *and "language" are used in the for^r field, 
— -ffle to a distinction Made between "speech" (aspects of phonic pro-= 
duet ionj and "ianpiage" (aspects of the graissatical systesj. Other 
-&^^IiWts of this discipline are audiology and speech science, 
ffiere Is increasing use of the broader term "cosminication disorders" 
t o eoyer its various aspects. For convenience here, we shall si^ly 
^^^oiie^^the iters sf eech pathology. 




^ " In the msz recent guide to Programs tn Linguistics (1975)^ 167 
Jl., schools ere listed as offering a ^jor or minor uegree in linguis- 
7 tics, s^ership in the Linguistic Society Aserica is now 
WS^ move tlian 6,000, 

^^-^ Mhile both linguistics and speech pathology have established th^- 
fc^- selvesas autonoia>us fields, they obviously ha we not done so in a 
~ vacuiiPiV^ instances, closely related fields of study have 

_ Influenccsi the development of these specializations, due eithe to 
gAl 7- historical affiliations or Mtually developing axeas of interest- 
^^._^\^lty^i3ight_se€mithat lin^istics, i^ith its emphasis on the organip- 
^^^T i tion of language systems, and speech pathology, with its ^hasis 
^^3^___^on ian^iag^disabillties, i^^uld have a long-standing sy^iptic 

relationship, given the many areas of coi^n concern. Unfortunately, 
^Sl^^ the Jiistory Jo£_these fields, with several notable exceptions, ^oes 
^^3= no^ indicate such interdependence, and the p^spect of close affili- 

atiQn -IsetMeen specialists frc^ these two fields must still be con- 
^^fc- : sidered Ks a soaewhat novel relationship,. 



Mhy Such Separation^ 



ihere are pmbably sevei^i reasons that can be cited to account for 
the ^xaditional separation of speech pathology and linguistics, 
»^ _ 3he-^5t i^gdiatg explanation is an historical one. Since both 
^V_3 - fields: of specialization originally developed as subf iel ds within 

- other dfscipiinesT it would be expected that the parent discipTlnes 
^ Kould exert a strong influence on their early development* Hie 

- - vamous disciplines that have influenced speech pathology are 

reflected in ASR4's reco^endation for general backgromid education 
_ ^et forth in "Requirements for the Certification of Clinical Co^e- 
tence." 

The specific content of this general backgi^und education 
is left to the discretion of the applicant and to jhe 

training program s*hich he attends* Honever, It is highly 

desirable that it include study in the areas of ht^n 
psychology, sociolop% psychological and physical devel- 
opsent, the physical sciences Cespecially those that 
pertaiA to acoustic and biological phenomena) and himan 
anatomy and physlofogy. Including neuroanatoi^ and neu^- 
phySlology. £107S^xxl3 

CU. fhe disciplines mentioned above are those that have been most 

closely aligned historically with the developing concerns of speech 
patholo^. Conspicuous by Its absence is the study of language and 
lihgpisrics. 

In the early develo^ent of speech pathology, psychology was prob- 
t ablv the wst influential field, since sany of the early speech 
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gathologistt oxlginally case from this discipline. In fact^ the 
gV ll ^ajc o£ psychology is still highly visible within the academic and 
ET^ aj^iied Jnterests of tte field, "^e nature and design of research 
g:^ have clearly hem modeled after experimental psychology, and the 
reggct uf clinical psychology is quite evident in the clinical 
^ (^^onent of speech pathology, both on an ideological and practi- 
s c^i level. 



CTT- linguistics, which started out as a specialization within anthi^- 

pology:^ was also influenced strtjngly hy the orientations of Its 
^^ -^i^^j^t discipline, for example, the notion of linguistic xelativ- 
gl ^Jj5l-S^^*^=thajL.a_lanfflage gyst^ can be viewed in its own right, 
^^l^ j^^ouCmS^hce to external systess} as an ideological and 
^^^desc^^tlve orientation was, no donhz, related to the fxasework of 

cultural relativity foimd within cultural antht^^logy. Although 
Lirr r jEhg %oies of ^ ^^ilation have since reverse £i-e., anthropoid^* Is 

wote apt to adopt lin^istic paradi^s tban the converse), the 

heritage the discipline cannot be disputed. 

Siilce the disciplines of anthri^logy and psychology have often 
^ _ besi at variance with each other in their orientations, it is 
^JJ - loiderstandable tiiat areas ux sp*,cialization merging fro^ these 
^V" tw .fields would go their separate.ways. Specific topics. In Fact, 
^7 aK seen In ways that contest. A case in point is how linguistics 

aiid speech pathology approach normtive language behavior. Ihe 

^ linguist gi^t be concerned with discovering a language noxM or 

CL _ pattern as an end in it sel £, tmereas the speech ^thologist_ls c^n- 

cexjied with a normal language pattern pii^rily as a basis for 

defining a language disorder. Hie linguistic tradition reflects 
^ the orientation of the parent discipline of anthropology, with its 
^„ concern for identifying nores as an end in thesselves, and the 

speech pathology tradition is typical of a psychological orienta- 
^ " tion, witli its emphasis on establishing noms as a base line for 

Ide^riiiig abnormal behavior. 

^ _ In line with the traditions of linguistics and speech patholojO^ as 
J_ t1iey_have developed over the years Is the difference Unrecognized 

priorities witMn the two fields, ^n the case of speech pathology ^ 
^„ we have a profession with a priiga^ service orientation, ulti^tely 
K geared toi^ard the diagnosis and rese^iation of language disabili- 

ties. Without this prapiatic goal, it would be difficult to justify^ 
-_ the autonoMJUs existence of the field. This is not to denigrate 

the academic aspects of the field nor to dismiss the solid acadei^ic 
3^ __^Kork necessary to achieve such a goal; it is sisply intended to put 

the academic and service components in the perspective established 
E_ % tlie field itself- In linguistics, there Is nc such analogous 

^rfotity, with the application of linguistic knowledge tj^lcally 

ascribed a secondary role within the discipline. That is, llnguis* 
__tlgs, as a type of scientific inquiry, does not find its ultimate 

-justificati^ In tern^^ of the application of such knowledge to the 
~ *'ieal world," Its autono%* is defined cos^letely apart from any 
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concems that linguists say or isay not have Mith the application of 
their knowledge to real life situations. 

A Cogson Concern 

Despite the historical independence of speech pathology and linguis- 
tics, it se^is apparent that both fields stand to suffer from an 
irreconcilable alienation, Hiere are obviuus grounds of comon 
concern which offer the potential of a complementary relationship 
between the fields, ftom the viewpoint of linguistics, it seeas 
indisputable that the study of conpunication disorders of various 
tyoes has substantial significance for the general study of Ian- 
giige. Thus, in a discussion of the relationship of phonetics to 
linguistics^ Venneman co^ents: 

I do not exclude the investigation of pathologic events 
because they have [a) theoretical significance C^.g* for 
^he specification of what is noi^y . and (b) practical 
significance (e.g. in the research of speech disabilities 
for the purpose^ of sedical treati^ent) . (Bartsch and 
Vennesan 1975^16) 

Vaughn-Cooke, in a sore specific examination of the relationship of 
phonological theory and deviant phonological systems, essentially 
^kes the same point when she observes ^ 

Tliese two subflelds [phonological theory and deviant pho* 
nologyj are intimately related in that one cannot 
describe or explain the details of deviant phonological 
systems without appealing to the principles of an aceoun* 
a*jle theoty of phonology* On the other hand, one cannot 
construct a comprehensive, accountable phonological theory 
without considering the details of deviant phonological 
systms. (19?7;l) 

As studies of pathologies such as aphasia (the one area of disorder 
^diere there is some tradition of research within linguistics! have 
indicated for sose time now, much theoretical and descriptive sig- 
nificance can be derived from the study of communication disorders, 
to addition to the practical significance sentioned above. 

Fxom the viewpoint of speech pathology, there is much to be gained 
from the various aspects of linguistic study. Much of the data on 
normal language systems, the takeoff point for the study of cossu- 
nication disorders, must come from the descriptive studies of lin- 
guists. Several trends observed within ASHA attest to a developing 
interest in linguistics, including such linguistic suTjflelds as 
psycholinguistics, soelolinguistics, and nourolinguistics. For 
example, some of these areas are now accepted for academic credit 
toward clinical certification. The ASIiA guidelines for required edu 
cation specify 12 semester hours of academic course work in "Basic 
Communication Processes" distributed in the following categories: 



(1) anatomic and physiologic bases for the normal devel- 
opaent and use of speech, language, and hearing, such as 
anatoBQr, neurology, and physiology of speech, language, 
and hearing aechanisas* (2) physical bases and processes 
of the production and perception of speech and hearing, 
such as (a) acoustics or physics of sound, (b) phonology, 
(c) physiologic and acoustic phonetics, (d) perceptual 
processes, and (e) psychoacoustics; and (5) linguistic 
a-fd psycholinguistic variables related to norcial devel- 
opment and use of speech, language, and hearing, such as 
(a) linguistics [historical, descriptive, sociolinguis- 
tics, urban language), (b) psychology of language, Cc) 
psycho linguistics, (d) language and speech acquisition, 
and ie) verbal learning or verbal benavior. ("Require- 
ments for the Certification of Clinical Competence" 1975: 
xxii-xxiid) 

Certainly, aspects of the last two categories cover subject areas 
th^t sight traditionally be included within the discipline of 
linguistics. More recent revisions of the guidelines for required 
courses have siade explicit areas of linguistics that are of recog- 
nized iiaportance to the field. 

The trend is also evidenced by the attention given to theoretical 
and Methodological linguistic »dels In the various speech and 
hearing journals. The recent appearance of several books utilizing 
linguistic paradigips as a basis for describing coinniunication 
disorders also testifies to this interest, rinally, the inclusion 
of linguists on various tasi forces sponsored by ASM further 
exemplifies this concern. 

Given the developing interest in linguistic paradigms within speech 
pathology, a reasonable program for niaking this interest operational 
austj?^ established. How is such linguistic training to be carried 
out, anCwhat role con linguists play in this regard? In some 
cases^ students are being sent to linguistics departments for such 
training. On the other hand, some speech pathologists are picking 
-up linguistics as a second area of interest and are assuming the 
role of linguists themselves. Without discussing the advantages 
and disadvantages of these alternatives here, we sinply point out 
that serious crosF -fertilization will have to go beyond simplistic 
versions of eithei >f these alternatives. Apart from the esploy- 
ment situation wi*\in linguistics it:,elf, which demands that. lin- 
guists extend tneix areas of expertise to include skills marketable 
in other fields, there is both an obligation and an opportunity for 
linguxsts to define new roles for themselves within speech pathology. 

Defining the role of a linguist within speech pathology involves 
two major dimensions. First, there must be a comssn interest within 
speech pathology and linguistics that serves as a basis for the 
convergence of the fields. Then, there is the adaptive process in 
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which the informtion available in each field is rendered meaning- 
ful to the other, given their part icular_^q3ls and orientations, 
the remainder of our discussion ^ill attempt to point out some of 
these areas of consssn interest and some ways in which linguists 
«ust be i^illing to adapt if they are to assume an effective role 
within speech pathology, h'e shall attempt to be illustrative rather 
than exhaustive of this potential cross-fertilization, fully cogni- 
zant that there are other directions that might be cited in addition 
xo or in lieu of those isentioned here. 



Mhat:, then^ are some of these areas of convergence, and what sorts 
of expertise can a iin^ist bring to the current development of 
linguistic interest within speech pathology? As it turns out, some 
o£ these, domains of common interest have existed for so^e tiise, 
i^iile others are relatively recent developments within speech path- 
olog/. Let us look briefly at sose of these areas and the type:: of 
expertise; -that linguists can provide. 

A linguist can provide the analytical skills necessary for an under- 
standing of the systematic nature of coisisunication disorders . Hie 
-^otmdation of training in linguistics involves the devel "^isient of 
analytical abilities. Althou^ there are obviously difrerent 
theoretical sK>dels that may guide the way in which the data are 
ultimately to be accounted for, a basic analytical ability is essen- 
tial regardless of the theoretical orientation of the linguist. At 
the forefront of those aspects of linguistics ^st relevant to speech 
pathology is the application of analytical expertise in the system- 
atic study of cosmmnication disorders. It should be notod here that 
our emphasis is on analytical expertise rather than the formalistic 
convent! jns that have become associated with some linguistic models* 

In the application of analytical nKsdels to the systematic study of 
coGssunication disorders, the relationship between linguistics and 
speech patholo^ appears to be most interdependent. For the speech 
pathologist, it offers the opportunity to capture generalities In 
pathologies that can add a new dimension to the assessment of dis» 
orders, with implications for strategies for establishing a program 
of therapy as well. For the linguist, it provides an important 
proving ground for the examination of particular theories and sodels 
of language, since it involves a unique set of language data. With 
certain notable exceptions, such as the work on aphasia, Vaughn-C<^ke 
(1977*1) is quite right when she observes that linguists have too 
long contented themselves with a passive acknowledgment of the fact 
that deviant linguistic structure has Important implications for 
linguistic theory. On the other hand, it Is surprising to note that 
only within thu last several years has there been any appeal to 
descriptive linguistic models in assessing coisnunicativc disorders 
within speech pathology. 



Some toeas of Q?m^n Interest 
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/=: On Qne level, the iiicreasing utilisation of linguL^tic paradigms in 
^ "^he assesssait of "omsamication disorders is indicative of tho 
Tecepjtivity of^peech pathology to linpiistic input. In the ^aly- 
^ sis oTpJionolpgical disorders, assessments isada in teiss of distinc- 
i:±ve features are now becoming fairly widespread (e.g., McReynolds 
=^ _ Bngi^urm 1975) r Other aspects of phonological description, such 
" .jasjtfie us^_ ofjphonological rules to ^pture the processes found in 
'^onolpgical disoi^ers, have not been adopted as readily. In syn- 
tax, such mtks as Hannah (1975) and Lee (1974) have atteinpted to 
tijilize versions of transfoi^tional -generative gra^ar as tools in 
S^^SJierlsssessssit of syntacti-^ disorders , 

_ to another levels there are some cau^ons that must be offered with 
irespect to the utilization of lin^istic ^dels in speech pathology. 
llVIn J^^ field for use in another, there is 

-^^^$^s the MngeT of applying an analyXical procedure without fully 
_ imderstand^ the ^>del is integrally related to a particular 

7 tfejretical orientation. Analytical procedures cannot be applied 
^ ill a ths^xetical vacuum, regardless of their apparent utility; they 
are always subject to the limta^xons of the theoretical presises 
___ OR which they rest* Hiur, the application of distinctive features 
_ tp A phonological disorder is subject to the general and specific 
iisitatiojL of this theory. Hie application of a pitjcedure based 
on a version of transforsation*.! -generative grassar Is similarly 
-"iMlted. 

Obviously, there exists a delicate balance between the theoretical 
and applicational aspects of particular linguistic iM?dels which has 
to be taken Into consideration in relation to the different goals 
associated with linguistic and speech pathology. Without assijn- 
_ ___iiig_ the linguist the role »?f an overseer in this regard, it is 
essential for theoretical and applied lin^lsts to be integrally 
involved with speech pathologists in the utilization of analytical 
procedui^** derived £ro^ current linguistic sodels, and they saist be 
aware of the limitations, as well as the potentials, of these models. 
And, where necessary, linguists must be involved in devisiiEg anal>€* 
J.cal procedures specifically appropriate for ^s&ssment and treat- 
sent plans. Much of the data used for assesssent in speech pathol- 
ogy traditionally comes ivom tests^ a.id there is considerable focus 
on the use and Interpretation of tests. On the other hand, linguists 
are trained in abstracting data frop naturally occurring events and 
usir<" thes as the basis for analysis. In the light of current 
obj tions to tests, the ability to analyse data from nontest situ- 
f=ations should become increasingly inportant . — — 

Hie linguist can provide practical backg^und skills in areas such 
as phonetics. Not all the potential skills that she linguist can 
provide for speech pathology are analytical or descriptive. Sose 
"have ^ direct significance. For example^ one of the most essen- 
tial of all fiinda^ental capabilities for the practicing speech 
-cliniclaiL Is the ability Jto perceive in a reliable manner what a 



client produces. The diagnosis of an articulator/ disorder is 
necessarily, limited by the accuracy of the clinician/s phonetic 
abilities -just as a linguist phonological analysis cannot go 
beyond the accuracy of the phonetic material at hand. Quite obvi- 
ously, ,the Knowledge of phonetics cannot be entirely theoretical; 
it must^ involve a very practical component. Although instrumental 
phonetics may be of some benefit in the training of the speech path- 
ologist, impressionistic phonetic transcription is an everyday 
skill of far more inrportance. 

Some basic ability in phonetics has long been a staple requirement 
for speech pathologists. This training has, however, been largely 
limited to tLhe phonemic transcription of citation forms in standard 
English,, that is, broad transcription is done for words in isola- 
i^ion, where they are given in their most formal, unnatural form, 
Jn the context of spontaneous conversation, words unaergo a number 
of changes due to their occurrence within a stream of speech. Limi- 
tation to a broad level of description is of minimal usefulness for 
the careful recording of the detailed phonological aspects of artic- 
ulator)^, disorders. It is becoming apparent that speech pathologists 
are in need of phonetic transcription skills that will enable them^ 
to discard vague and imprecise terms such as "distortion" in asses- 
sing a j)hpnoioglcal disorder. The current trend toward rigorous 
phonological analysis of the systematic nature of phonological dis- 
orders requires extensive training and reinforces the need for 
accuracy in phonetic detail. 

While the phonetician's role in speech pathology might seem to 
involve a supplemental skill as far as botli linguistics and speech 
pathology are concerned, the traditional linguistic training in 
narrow phonetic transcription is much needed within the training 
curriculum of speech pathology as an adequate basis for assessment 
and remediation. Naturally, the focus of data for reliable ti^ii- 
scription will have to involve a_ representative sample of existent 
articulatory disorders rather than a representative sample 6f sounds 
from the languages of the world, although a good background in the 
latter may be the first step in refining skills to transcribe the 
fdniier. - ------- — -—--^ 

The linguist can provide essential content information in convergent 
areas of interest, such as language acquisition . It is now generally 
recognized within speech pathology that the study of language dis- 
orders must start with an understanding of what is considered to be 
normal language. There are a number of areas within speech pathol- 
ogy where the linguist can play a role in providing such information. 
One of the ^,ost. prominent of these areas is language development. 
An understanding of the normal sequence and rate of language devel- 
opment is essential for speech pathologists, because children typi- 
cally comprise the major proportion of the clientele they serve. 
Since the mid 1960s, there has been a piol iferating body of sub- 
stantive research on language acquisition that can aid the speech 
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^^^^^]^Kglog^^ understanding language delay or deviancy* As a group, 
^gZ^ JtjiMg^lW al i 2 ing in language acquisition have probably 

^^^ Tij^jj^^iS^ Mgj^ extensive influence on speech pathology, and there is 
^^^ ^Wlr^^Sl^^^tettthis influence i s still on the rise. 

^fc.l ^lffCTg^wj^^^^^^ of descriptive information on language 

^^^~_^jquisi€lon ,_there are theoretical questions that have projected the 
^BZ^^.^Wjigld acquisition to a prominent position. The con- 
^^^lJi2?J^^O ^r. behavioralist accounts cf acquisition and the innate 
^fc^^ - ^l^g^ge ^^ypptheMs- is -Still very much alive, augmented by consid- 
M^^== ^^^ ^^^J ^ ^^Qf^ti^Q J^^ of CO gnitlye, prin c ipl e s and strategics In the 
^E^ ^^S^ ^Kjgfc develgpment arong ch . The descriptive inforn^tion 
^^^ Z-_jjg. vej|^^rQm j'ecent studies of language acquisition is more usjeful 
^^^^^^S^?P^^^-B^^telP£M^*h^ the theo re t ical s ign if i c ance of such 
^E:-^_stu3ie£^.^_ jfithin tKis descriptive focus, however, there are_ impor- 
^^^ Jlltgffijques^^^ ojf botlfi theorjet i cal and pr act ical import for _ the 

i ^„g^^ h6Xo&isjt J^^i - cannot te ignored. For exang>le, the theoretical 
^^E^^^^^j^^^^gQ^^^^^^^^ alLiiorroal children follotf a single develops _ 
E^Tl l Ijngaj jath^^^ important practical dimensions in terms of getting 
^^^^^^^j^gl^^^r. assessing language development. Unfortunately, .the 
F , answer to_ this q uest ion is not jas_ clear-cut as the suggestion ^q£_ ^ ^ ^ 
S:l-3 . ^^^^^}-> J^i^P^h^'^ Gaiinan that "all nopnal ^ children, ^^^i^^ _ _ . 

^^-^^^..^.hoK^qui^lkly^r slowly _ they are traveling , are f ol lowing^a singlje ^ _ 

^ ^A^yg jpifflg"^ P^^fi" (1976:59). Furthermore, the relationship between 
^^^^^ "langiJag5=d^^^ and "language deviancy** Is an issue that still 
^^^^;ne]B_ds= care&i research and clarification. In reality^ .then, the 

£ocus- on^descriptive information in an area such as language ^acqui- ^ 
fc^^ - _§it ion must be complemented by attention to some of the theoretical 
_"and appiied issues that emerge from the data. This is not to demean 
the importance of the existing descriptive data on language acqui- 
sition, but simply to place it in proper perspective as an area of 
convergent interest for the linguist and pathologist. 



^ Tlie linguist can provide, along with information, philosophical 
^ orientations, such as a perspective on the nature of linguistic 
i^^_=, ^ 3iyersity« Within the tradition of speech pathology, the training 

of clinicians has often assumed that all persons speak or should 
^ ^ _ sp^ak standard English. The orientation of textbooks and the design 
^ "^".^ of instriments to assess linguistic performance have typically been 
t^^^ insensitive to the dimensions of linguistic diversity in society 
^ - - (Wiliiams 1977 ; 5) , In many cases, only standard English responses 
__ are considered "correct" in language assessment. The failure to 
_ take systematic dialect diversity into account has sometimes led to 
gr^^_ serious misdiagnosis in that persons who speak a legitimate but 
y^^- - nonmajnstream variety of English may be assessed as pathological. 

5^"recent years, there has been within speech pathology a growing 
yawareness o^:he systematic nature of dialect diversity. Sociolin- 

guistics _is now one of the areas in which speech pathologists can 
_ earn academic credit toward certification, and there are several _ 
speech pathology departments within the United States that require 




a course in social dialects as a part of their curriculum. If the 
speech pathologist is expected to know the general rules of the 
standard phonological and syntactic system in order to identify 
pathologies for the person from the standard English-speaking com« 
munity, it seems only reasonable to ask that the pathologist have 
some descriptive knowledge of nonmainstream varieties of English in 
order to identify genuine pathologies for speakers from t%ese com- 
munities. What is ultimately crucial for the clinician in making a 
diagnosis is whether clients speak^the language of their community 
peers, legardless of what standardized tests might regard as ade- 
quate responses. The effective diagnosis of pathologies for speak- 
ers ^ptrionmainstream communities is predicated on an understanding^^ 
of the rules of those JLndigenous varieties. With the proliferation 
of descriptive accounts of such varieties jis vernacular black Eng- 
lish, Appalachian English, and northern and southern white nonstandard 
Englishj there is a growing reservoir of information for the speech 
pathologist to tap. Furthermore > studies of English varieties 
influenced by other sources, such as Chicano English or Indian Eng- 
lish, are now_ appearing. Such information can now be integrated 
into the speech pathology training curriculum in preparation for 
assessing persons from nonmainstream communities. It is not suffi- 
cient, however,, to stop with the descriptive facts derived from 
current studies of social dialects. Speech pathologists need method- 
ological and analytical models to allow them tp accumulate descrip- 
tive information on the varieties of English spoken in particular 
communities where they might operate. The potential role o£ the 
sociolinguist withiit speech pathology will become more vital as the 
profession broadens its awareness of linguistic diversity. 



The Need for Adaptation 



As suggested in the preceding discussion^ there are a number of dif- 
ferent areas in which a linguist might play an essential role within 
the field of speech pathology. These range from very practical 
background skills, such as solid training in phonetics, to philosoph- 
ical perspectives, such as the relativistic viewpoint on linguistic 
diversity that may guide a clinician *s approach to nonmainstream 
varieties. In between, we find common content areas that unite 
interests in particular descriptive information and particular analyt- 
ical skills essential to the assessment of communication disorders. 

While it may appear, from the above remarks, that there are ready- 
made roles within speech pathology for the linguist, it mu5t be 
pointed out that these roles may require on the part of the linguist 
some adaptation that reflects the goals and orientation of the field 
of speech pathology. The process leading to serious integration is 
ultimately a bidirectional one. On a very practical level, it must 
be conceded that there are /ery few departments of speech pathology 
(although there are, in fact, several) that will accommodate a lin- 
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J^fet^ tmidtlJJLng to share* some of the characteristic concerns of the 
D^iSd.^ If aUur^ to the orientation and goals of speech 

IzSaS^lo^^^^ result in an aborted tenure for linguistics 

|p[^KEi^^e<^^ 

linguists may have to expand their data base to include the particu- 
lar Interests^of speech pathology, While_ there are many linguistic 

topics that^Jiave some relevance, for speech pathology, this obsexva- 
^^^tlpn dpes^j^^ ^.reclude the necessity^ for some adaptation in the 
^^ss-fertilization process^ As mentioned repeatedly throughout 
^our,jAis_cusAipn>_ t*. ^cademic orientation and goals of speech path- ^ 
^S^^^^^MM^^^^^ those^iii linguistics, and no serious merger 
^^^^^e^i^ce without a xecqgnition of these differences,^ ^In order 
^^^tP^iKhieve^an ef£^ it is necessary to expand the 

^^^3§ipnal^dataV^^ include the, data bases 

^^^^^l^g^speech^pathology, _ " . 

I^]^^a>yS^ilSustratio:^, consider the sorts of data bases that tjight 
E>iSd^^_d V^or,^ study of phonetics: (1) those soiuids 

^i^hat: ,are-5^^^ significant In a given language, (2)_ those 

-^pimds-t*^at-are linguisticaUy significant in one language or 
^ ^another, ^^ai^i (5) an^ o£ noise that the human vocal apparat^s_ 

_is^ca^a^^^ (adapted from Schane 1973:8). Traditionally, 

3^tdata base for linguistics is (2), with (1) considered too nar- 
I_row^and (3) too broad. Given the particular concerns of sg^eech 

i^ffioiogy, however, it. might be necessary to expand the d^ta bajf 
^^^eyqnd. (2) into some aspect of (J) in order to include the deviant 

J^ro^uction of sounds that is crucial for speech pathology* It 
—appears /necessary to consider those sounds traditionally (but 

inadequately) labeled "phonetic distortions" as a basis for under- 
standing the systematic nature of pathology. By extending the data 

- base, the linguist gains important new insights on the natuxe of 
. language and at the same time acquires information consonant with 
the concerns of the speech pathologist. While similar illustrations 
might -be cited for syntax or semantics, the essential point is that 

"the^dafa base for the linguist i-as to be expanded to include 
l.J'abtip^iml-" language, of tjn ignored in the linguist's traditional 
^concentration on "normal" language* 

The linguist may need background infoimation in areas not tradition- 
ally, stressed within linguistics . There are obviously discrepancies 
.=.between the background content ^j-eas considered essential for lin- 
guistics and for speech pathology. As mentioned previously, part of 
the traditional preparation for these fields is related to the 
/origins of the specializations, and part of it is unique to the way 
.^n which^these fields^haye developed their autonomy over the years. 
Eor= a specialist from one field to function ef.^ectively within 
another, it may be necessary to complement the expertise in one 
field with some areas traditionally emphasized in the other field* 

.For example, one of the traditional areas of basic training for the 

^:- ^ 11 
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gj^ J sneg^h pathologist is the anatomy and physiology of the speech and . _^ 

^E^^I hearingVMc^ is essential for the speech ... 

2^ pathologist. Mho is expected to deal with structural and neurological 

I conditijnsr Tanging from cleft palate to cerebral palsy as they _ 7 

_ ajgecy^s^eech^^ Mit h the exception of specialists in the xelati\'ely _ 
^KT^jje^JKel^^^^ jnost linguists are not familiar 

^E:^^engu^^>dth^^ physiology of the speech and hearing ^ 

^^^5aychjmismT jo meet the standards of speech pathology. Hius, 5ome _ ^ J 

^^t^_:Mfier^J>3Lckgrgi^^ may be required in addition to the 4 

^^^yexjpnsicmgbfe^he data b^ e mentioned above / . siS 

jBllB&onal Jac^^ ^ jLnfprroation_may not only be necessar)^ for _ _ _-__^J 
F'J^^ ^egg igl ^g^^ if f erent ^content areas but may involve re^searcfi.tradi- _ _ _ 
^^_^^^i ons^M^^€^life^As^ mentioned earlier , the in f luenc e^of expe^^imental _ _ 
psychology: on__speech_ pat hology is qui t e_apparent i^hen __on e e xam ines . 
^^^^^^J^ypfS^^^AME^hr-^^jiE'^ and experimentation done within the ^ 
& latter Qe,g,^ see Journal of Speech and Hearing Research) , The type ~l 
^ii__^nd^^fflcl^rje_o^ research ^ the questions to be answered^ and the ^ ^ ____ 
^^^,^anaIys^is _oj^ g_sults are all indicative of such influence , j^i^ is 3 
- J^l^^'^IV j^ff^T^"^! <4ffgrr4privA research most, typically under- _ ^ 

^ ^^ta1cen3n_lingui$tics . jAccppnodation to the speech pathology i^esearch 
_ M^di tjU3n=^^ inT^^ to the _goal^_of . the -field ma)^thereforelJ)e_„^^^^ 

g ^ j^m^nde d^Qf^j he, linguist if linguistic research is to be accessible ^ __ .^^ ^^ 
^fc^.-£?^^M-^ccfE?s4^1^^ those accustomed to the type of research. tra3i-^^ _ __^ 
^»^^^^H?^g^ucted in spec ch pathology . ^ ^ :7 i i; 

Qgj^^ j^^^g!P™*^ areas of expertise might be added to those mentibned ^^^^ 
aboye^^ d^ focus of the linguist's specialization _ 

gl within the field . but it is sufficient here to recognize that mean- _ 

^IL^^jQgfkl gg^^tion necessarily requires some expansion of background 

^^ ;^j£Qiffdeajing=^ mutual concerns . L " - ^ ""^^ 

E l^e iingui must understand the goals of speech pathology as a pro- 
^^-^ ^fessional field . The field of speech pathology is ultimately a 
^„^_seivice-.related field , with its autonomy vested in its clinical _ 
- component* lite vast majority of speech pathologists spend their 
professionals career as clinicians, and their education^ is directed _L 
to^ward^his end.^^ The clinical application of knowledge is therefore T 
fc.^r the: overriding concern within the field. The clinical component ^ 
within speech pathology naturally contrasts with the orientation of 
iil^_?Mi5W^^>5 ^here the study of linguistics may very well be an end _ _ '__'~_Z 
_ - in itself . The differences in orientation are reflected throughout ---^^ 
the fields, ranging from the integration of the clinical component ~Z 
, -in the training curriculum of speech pathology to the choice of 
research topics within the fields. ig- 

It is therefore understandable that the demands for the practical 
^I^I application of linguistic knowledge are considerable. The "why** ~] 

question in relation to diagnosis and therapy can be expected to be . J 

Z2,^_ a constant theme from those speech pathologists exposed to linguistic ^ 
^ - -pergpegtives . In essence, most clinicians want to know wh£t all this 
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^^^^l^Jinimistic/info]^ means ^fhen the first client shows up Monday 
^^l^ zJi^CTxnjgw.LO^ utilitarian perspective on. education found in 

EE| =>-^nl^ervlc^^^ > speech^^athologists are not 

^^^ mggciili^iSin^hils^r^^ ^ . - 

^^/^ _ Eo^^ with these concerns, there is no IT: 

JJ&s_Situ^ the clinical setting, starting out 

_ljtfitlV jt^^ c^^ of how and why diagnoses are currently _ ^ 

^R^-^/l^lcaindM^pI^fe isoving from there to the areas where linguistic j 
^^^^ ^fgj^jA^/^^J^^- meaningful to the clinician. Speculative, closet _ 
^zJlL J j nguistlcs^will hardly do. the job* We are not neces^ajily call^^ ...^^ 
^^_^.^ oiLlinguist s_^worlcing^ within speech pathology to become. ^linipal^^^ 
^M ^^- ^cgtf lggg^tK there,^are_ some obvious adyantages tg. 

^^^^.^be^gaxne d^Aom JthisJnh. b^t- thorougK understanding of^ the _c ^ I 

^ ^ r^coi|H?nent^jj^ms__ tp3_e a prerequisite for functioning eCfegtively* 
^E-J--J n^^^ei^^he_ clients _ii^ the, clinic must become an ii^prtant gew ^ . 
^^^^^i ^m^^^^^^^jP'^^^P'^.^ whpse language is the :focus of conceCT._ 

SJJ ^^t_^4.:j:j.mj^w^n^mpre^_ more students are asking what they <^ dp . ^_ 
E=_ _ ^^Ijj^ t^j^g^^g^^^^ apart from the perpetuatipn of the discipline it- _ --^^-^^ 
g J7 I j ejj^^^eedi^patholo gy_^off ers -Ona_^o f _t he most jihall enging^pgjyLoi^ 

1 - j or-^cross;^^ the field is considerably more__^pen to the 

^^j^^^^appy,c^t^n^o£ JLingu^ expei^ise than some of the adjacent dis^i^^ ^ 
EZ plineg witTi which linguistics has traditionally been ^ig^g^^^-FWr^ 

_ thefmore^— there are. probably more areas of mutual concern bjetween ^ ^ , „^ 
CIl-I^-^^ JUnguxstics %nd speech pathology than Jbetween^ linguistics, _ 
^ ^ j4g<*jjiinA^ m4i-k whirl-Y Hngiii sti r,<; has been associated in tXe past^ ---^-^^^ 
ET^- Xjnfyists^who are willing to understand the goals of the_spe^ch_ _ 

^^^ ^^. Jpatholpgy profess in relation to their own areas of linguistic „^ 

^^___^^_.ccmcem _ar^^ the opportunity to apply their knowledge to 

E^ ^^ jteal^world needs and at the same time to expand their^oritons on i]^^ 

tf^. . _^ the -nature of language by means of a new data base Few interdis- - - 

_ _j::iplinary end can offer such an attractive symbiotic rela- _ __jr^ 

^^^r^:|Stionship. ^^^H 
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